ana oui, ana ine inspector maepenaently venues some 01 tms imormauon, 10 detect possible falsification of the records. For items that can be counted individually (such as money in the case of bank audits or fuel rods in the case of safeguards), this approach is highly effective. As noted, however, measurement uncertainties render diversions of bulk materials more difficult to detect— making it very desirable to package and seal material in discrete units wherever possible.
The standards for international safeguards also vary widely. Non-nuclear-weapon states who are parties to the Non-Proliferation Treaty must open all their nuclear facilities  to comprehensive  safeguards  administered by the IAEA—so-called full-scope safeguards. Nations that are not party to the NPT, such as India, Pakistan, and Israel, do not face comparable requirements, although as a result of arrangements with nuclear suppliers, some individual facilities in these countries are under safeguards.34 Nuclear-weapon states under the NPT (the United States, Russia, Britain, France, and China) are not required to open any of their facilities to safeguards, although in "voluntary offer" agreements, they have made some facilities available for inspection. The United States, for example, has offered to permit safeguards at all of its civilian nuclear facilities. In practice, the IAEA does not expend its limited budget on safeguarding U.S. facilities, since there is little risk that a nation that already possesses thousands of nuclear weapons would divert additional nuclear material from its civilian nuclear fuel cycle. Russia, by contrast, has opened only a handful of facilities to IAEA safeguards, even in principle. British and French civilian facilities are covered under arrangements with EURATOM, and some facilities in those countries are also inspected by the IAEA.
Even when all important facilities are under IAEA safeguards, monitoring standards vary from facility to facility. Many types of facilities are only checked annually or once every several months: thus, "timely detection" of a diversion would be difficult to achieve. Table 2-1 shows the types of facilities under IAEA safeguards at the end of 1992.
Standards of security for nuclear materials also vary widely. Unlike safeguards, where the IAEA has been given a major role, the IAEA's member states regard security for nuclear materials—often referred to as "physical protection"—as a matter of national sovereignty. Thus, although an attempt to set international standards was made in the 1980 Convention on the Physical Protection of Nuclear Material, that convention is quite vague in its requirements, applies primarily to international transport of materials, and has no provisions for verification or enforcement. Similarly, although the IAEA has published somewhat more detailed guidelines for physical protection of nuclear
4 The members of the Nuclear Suppliers Group have long required safeguards on the facilities to which they export materials. In the spring of 1993, the Nuclear Suppliers Group agreed to make full-scope safeguards ae process inventories without shutting the plant down, or frequent comparison of the plant input and output to ensure that the amount of material in process is not changing in unexplained ways. Even these techniques, however, do not assure that the criterion of timely detection of diversion of 8 kilograms of plutonium could be met at a large facility through material accounting techniques alone. For discussions, see, for example, William Walker and Frans Berkhout, "Safeguards at Nuclear Bulk Handling Facilities," in J.B. Poole and R. Guthrie, eds., Verification Report 1992 (London: Verification Technology Information Center, 1992); and Marvin Miller, "Are IAEA Safeguards on Plutonium Bulk-Handling Facilities Effective?" Nuclear Control Institute, August 1990. For a summary of the
